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ORD TRUCK engineering has load on the axle shafts: Clutches and 
ee had three main goals: transmissions are extra-sturdy and of 
better performance and endurance, exceptional capacity. Universals are 
lower operating cost and easy, eco- of long-lived needle bearing type. 
nomical servicing. Ford hydraulic brakes are big, with 
heavy, score-resistant cast drums. 
Ford frames and springs are always a 
designed with generous capacity for 
their -rated loads. 


Ford service-economy is founded 
on high-precision manufacture, with 
accuracy standards measured in mil- 
lionths of an inch by means of Ford 
Johansson Gage Blocks. Thisprovides 
a better truck to begin with, and 





Under government allocation, 
Z present production of Ford Trucks 
makes repair parts fit. is necessarily limited, as to types, 

Ford design cuts service costs, too. quantities and equipment, for essential 
; The eitgine bearings, valyes, water civilian needs. See your near-by Ford 
“THE FORD SHOW.” Brilliant singing stars, orchestra and Pumps, distributors, need but little Truck dealer for friendly counsel in 
chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2 P.M., E.W.T.; attention and are easy to ‘get at.’’ obtaining official certification of your 
1 P.M., C.W.T.; 12 M., M.W.T., 11 AM. ®.W.T, Ford rear axles are full-floating—no requirements. 
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KEEP IT yP FOR A QUALITY HARVEST 
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The most important days of the year —the last few 
days before harvest—lie ahead. 


é 
HOW “PARMONE” WORKS You’ve given your fruit a lot of care through the 
“Parmone” delays the weakening of the joint fee's quseny-uaeseaudiiianiPadinaa fruit on the tree 
between the fruit stem and spur. xs F 
Sieh biniiniid is Vie tee far’ thib:-aqeweat: cighaing ‘“Parmone” pre-harvest fruit drop inhibitor gives 
iia: }“Picaane” duet net peevent the atruel your fruit those extra days to develop better size, color 
i Siine of fruit.) and quality by reducing pre-harvest drop from one to 
r : three weeks. It increases your yield of high-quality 
The fruit must be picked at the proper stage of fruit, so urgently needed this year. 


ere saan See Gey oe For best results, application should be delayed until 


eidgianala ines the beginning of fruit drop (a bit earlier for McIntosh) 





ai “Parmone” application may be repeated if —but don’t delay too long. “Timing” is important be- 
of necessary or desirable. cause ““Parmone” neither slows up nor hastens ripen- 
we Full ripening helps produce better yields, quality, ing. For advice see your Du Pont Dealer or local fruit 
re. color and size. authorities. 

ith “Parmone’ reduces cull losses; saves labor. Order ““PARMONE” now from your local Du Pont 
ns. Dealer. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Gras- 
ays selli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
for . 
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if spt ay “Parmone”’ is available as either a D U ee 0 Bs T 

es, dust spray or dust. ‘“Parmone”’ liquid 

ial of concentrate for spray may be mixed a A Fe MM re) as Ee 
- with water alone or with spreaders. 

ur ‘‘Parmone’’ dust compares with “‘Parmone”’ liquid Pre-Harvest Fruit Drop Inhibitor 






in cost and effectiveness. ‘ \ 
; BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
vv I a ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


“I'm using 

STAFAST again. | know 
it'll spread picking time 
and practically eliminate 
‘spot picking’ thus 
easing my labor 
problem. Cuts down 
windfall losses, too.” 


Results at picking time have given the 
commercial grower orchard proof 
that the STAFAST pre-harvest spray 
application pays off in money fruit. 


In apple and pear orchards the coun- 
try over, “STAFAST packs” have 
shown what it means, market-wise, to 
cut dgwn windfall losses and hold 
fruit on the trees for top color and size. 


Here's why STAFAST is the “stand- 
out” in hormone spray efficiency: it’s 
high in active ingredients . . . it’s the 
pre-harvest spray with naphthalene 
acetic acid plus. STAFAST has “built 
in” wetting and adhesive agents for 
maximum mixing, spreading, and 
sticking. It does not require the ad- 


dition of oil; comes in dry powder 
form for complete stability under all 


conditions! 


Easy to use too—merely sifted into 
the spray tank. So be market wise... 
be ready with STAFAST. Order it from 
your Orchard Brand Dealer today! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


... It’s merely a matter of giving 
Mother Nature more time to 
“color up” and “size up” the crop. 
STAFAST helps to spread out 
picking time and practically elim. 
inates “spot picking,” too—a real 
advantage during labor shortage 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Kansas City © Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Providence (R. 1.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St.Louis °* Utica 
Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited*Montreak TorontosVancouver 





LETTERS 79 


A Barrel of Russets to Spare 


Gentlemen : ; ; 
In your April issue I note in a letter 


from R. M. Clothier the statement, “No 
farmer on earth would make his horses eat 
Hubbardsons, King Davids, Russets, Ben 
Davis, Wealthy and about another hundred 
yarieties still being grown in New York 
State on a commercial scale. . .” 

[ am not acquainted with the other vari- 
eties, but I would like to know where to buy 
Russets. In my mind, the Russet is the best 
apple for eating or for cider ever grown and 
all the elderly people I know say the same 
thing—and one and all bemoan the fact that 
of late years the Russet is unobtainable. 

So I would greatly appreciate your ad- 
vising me where, next fall, I might pur- 
chase a barrel or two of the fruit. 
Marlin, Texas Dr. R. D. Brown 

Can someone come to Dr. Brown's rescue 
hy supplying him with a barrel of Russets 
next fall?—Editor. 


Replace Weak Trees 


Gentlemen : 

Last year | bought young pear trees to 
set out and this year there are no green 
leaves on the tops of them. A few green 
sprouts come out about 8 inches from the 
ground. [oes this mean they are dead or is 
the green growth from the root graft? 
Detroit, Mich. Arthur Gow 

Trees are usttally budded nearer the 
yround than 8 inches, so that the yreen 
shoots or sprouts that you mention are 
probably from the trunks of young trees. 
It is possthle to select the best side shoot, 
cut off the trunk above it and make a tree 
of it. However, it sounds as though your 
trees have practically died from some cause, 
and usually it is better to replace them— 


ied. 


Canning Without Sugar 


Dear Sir 

This letter is written to you in the 4nterest 
of the health of our fellow citizens. My 
interest was aroused on reading the editorial 
entitled, “Less Sugar for Canning,” in vour 
May issue. 

The sugar question has become quite a 
problem to many because of a perverted 
appetite for sweet things. Having lived 
without the use of it for twelve years now, 
it is with much satisfaction that I write to 
you and tell you it is not only more health- 
ful, but also more economical to live with- 
out the use of sugar. 

Because of ill health I was advised to dis- 
continue the use of all sweets except the 
natural sugar found in fruits and vegetables, 
sO it was necessary to try to learn how to 
can fruit without the ‘use of sugar or 
honey. I find that fruit not only keeps 
better, but its natural flavor is preserved if 
canned as directed below: 

After washing and removing seeds, the 
iruit (peaches should be de-fuzzed by rub- 
bing with a dry cloth hefore getting wet) is 
cut in pieces and put into a large granite 
stew kettle over another kettle filled with 
water and steamed until tender; add no wa- 
ter or sweetening. 

Prepare jars as for canning open kettle 
method. Place fruit in hot sterilized jars 
and seal immediately. Fruit may also be 
cold packed without sugar and water. 

The above is the best way to can for 
health, but it has been discovered that 
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THE EDITOR 


there is an even beter -way to utilize fruit 
to preserve the minerals and vitamins in 
their most natural state and. that is to dry 
them in the sun. When wanted for use, 
wash, cover with. boiling water and let 
stand for several hours, or over night, if 
desired. 

It is my prayer that many will adopt 
this latter method of preserving fruit and 
obtain better health which many of us 
greatly need. 


San Andreas, Calif. Mrs. M. Fischer 


Canning without sugar is not new and 
will undoubtedly be practiced by many 
homemakers this year since sugar ts scarce. 
Following the usual directions for canning 
cach fruit, cherries, pears, peaches, apples, 
plums and prunes may be canned success- 
fully in water instead of sirup (water and 
sugar solution). The use of a little salt will 
remove some of the tartness and bring out 
the fruit flavor. For each quart of fruit, use 
'g to “% teaspoon of salt. 

Sun-drying is indeed an. ideal way of pre- 
serving the minerals and vitamins in frutts. 
However, the necessary climatic conditions 
for drying are not prevalent in all sections 
of the country as they are in your native 
state of California —Ekd. 


Sheepnose Alias Gilliflower 
Dear Sir: 

I have noted in the June issue of the 
AMERICAN Fruit GrRowER your reply to 
Glen F. Morgan, Washington, D.C., relative 
to the Sheepnose apple. [I am of the opinion 
that the particular type to which he refers 
is the Black Gilliflower, an old variety 
which at one time was grown quite widely 
throughout the Eastern States. At the 
present time, I doubt if it is in any of the 
trade lists. It is possible that it might be 
in the collections of the experiment stations 
at Geneva, New York or Wooster, Ohio. 

[ was also interested in your notation 
concerning the Horse apple. (April, 1945 
issue), This is the variety generally recog- 
nized as the Haas or Gros Pommier. In 
this state, it had a reputation of being very 
hardy and made a very fine intermediate 
stock for use in top working. However, this 
stock proved to be very tender to the un- 
usual fall freeze which we had on November 
11, 1940. [In one orchard with which I 
was familiar, there were some forty-vear- 
old Jonathan trees on this stock which 
would carry crops of fifty bushels per tree. 
lowa Experiment Station, T. J. Maney 
Ames, Lowa. 


The consensus of opinion among readers 
of the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER seems to 
he that the Sheepnose apple of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s boyhood memories must be the Black 
Gilliflower. We want to thank the many 
growers who have so kindly offered to send 
Mr. Morgan ctons for use next spring im 
the event that he cannot obtam trecs of this 
variety.—Ed. 


Frost Factors to Consider 


Dear Mr. Meister: 
I read the article “How Much Cold Can 
Fruit Take?” in the May issue. with con- 


siderable interest and believe that it is 
partly true, but does not tell the whole tale 
In fact, [ have seen enough frost work in 
Colorado and in Idaho to become convinced 
that one can hardly make a statement even 
after keeping close records as to what tem- 
perature will kill and what temperatures 
fruit blossoms or young fruit can take with- 
out killing. , 

It seems to me that there are several fac- 


tors involved. One of which is the time 
which the temperature is below freezing 
point, and the more important one is that oi 
temperatures for a week or ten days pre- 
ceding the freeze. I have seen frost in New 
England that was merely good white frost 
that cleaned out the whole apple crop when 
the trees were in bloom. I have known 
frosts, night after night, when trees were 
blooming with little damage done. In fact, 
I have seen icicles on young fruit in Colo- 
rado and while the pears and apples had 
russet rings when developed, they still made 
fruit. 

These observations have convinced me 
that resistance of blossoms or newly-set 
fruits to frost, to a considerable degree, 
depends on whether the blossoms, buds, or 
fruits are soft as the result of fast de- 
velopment just previous to the freeze or 
hardened as a result of slow development. 

This is one of the things that is’ rather 
difficult to experiment with, but will prob- 
ably always have to be more or less a matter 
of observation unless the work is done under 
greenhouse or controlled conditions. 
University of Idaho, E. R. Bennett 
Boise, Idaho ‘Victory Garden Specialist 

Mark Twain once said, “Everybody com- 
plains about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.’ Each year modern 
science is proving Mark Twatn’s accusation 
more untrue. Man now is not only record- 
ing and predicting the weather, but is slowly 
learning to control its work as well. Who 
rnows what the coming years will bring in 
the development of this science?—Ed., 


The Keys to Success 


To the Editor: 

My reason for writing this letter is to 
bring to the attention of some—notice I 
said “some”—growers, their lack of fore- 
sight in operating their orchards on a busi- 
nesslike basis when their books indicate a 
uot-too-healthy bank account. 

Let’s take a manufacturer who is having 
business trouble. Maybe his business is 
not showing the percent of profit that it 
should. What does he do—usually? He 
calls in a high salaried executive who 
KNOWS the business and tells him how to 
do the job right. To find out the “why” 
of bad business and to correct same. This 
manufacturer's expenses actually increase 
for the time being. 

But what does the orchard man do when 
he finds his business failing? He cuts wages. 
lays off the most expensive help (usually 
the top men in his organization) and sub- 
stitutes with cheaper day labor. He then 
decides not to spend any more money on 
repairs, improvements or new equipment. 
He discards the use of the export tub for 
apples and buys the single stave basket for 
ill his fruit. 

What do I suggest? That starting now 
and including every new steady employee he 
might hire in the future, the grower should 
hold weekly sessions of instruction. That 
the men be instructed in the why of spray- 
ing, fertilization, pruning, etc. It is the 
writer’s candid opinion that not more than 
10 percent of the present day spray men 
know why they are using 3, 4, 5, or 600 Ibs. 
pressure. The answer I usually receive is 
to the effect that it enables them to reach 
the tops of the trees on a windy day. 

Or, you might ask them why they are 
using the present ingredients in the spray 
tank and I surmise they would answer be- 
cause the state men recommended them. 
Why shouldn’t the spray men understand 
the difference between lime sulphur and 
wettable sulphur? Why shouldn't they be 
told the reason for using arsenate of lead 
on apples rather than calcium arsenate; or 
magnesium arsenate? Why should they not 
understand the reason for using soy flour, 
skim milk or soap for a spreading agent? 

Continued on paye 21) 














KEEP THOSE @@0@ 


ON THE G3 & AND 


OFF THE GROUND 





MORE APPLES . 
BETTER COLOR, SIZE, QUALITY 


LONGER PICKING TIME 
FEWER WORTHLESS WINDFALLS 





rchardists, here is a spraying or dusting agent to help you check that expensive 
pre-harvest drop! Spraying (or dusting) with FRUITONE keeps the abscission 
layer green, holds McIntosh on the trees 8 to 10 days longer, all other varieties 3 
to 4 weeks longer. 


A FRUITONE treatment costs about lc a bushel, but more apples come to 
full maturity, size, and color. Fruitone holds the fruit on the trees so the sun can 
finish its job. 


’ Pick quality fruit from the tree, not bruised fruit off the ground. For best results, 
it is important to spray the trees at the right moment. Write today for our matu- 
rity schedule. 


AND MAIL TODAY 








AN APPLE ON THE TREE IS WORTH 
A BUSHEL ON THE GROUND 


FRUITONE for spraying comes in 12-Ib. 
cases. FRUITONE for dusting comes in 
50-lb. bags. 

1 lb. Dust Fruitone gives same coverage 
as 10 gals. of Spray Fruitone. 

% Ib. Fruitone makes 100 gals. of spray, 
enough to cover ten average 10-year-old 
trees, or five average 20-year-old trees. 

10 Ibs. Dust Fruitone covers ten average 
10-year-old trees, or five average 20-year- 
old trees. Order your supply NOW! 


FRUITONE 


The 2-hormone spray or dust to stop pre- 
harvest drop. Distributed by the 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
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DW WIDENING THE FRUIT JUICE 


MARKET WITH CONCEN 










FREEZING METHOD OF CONCENTRATING — 
FRUIT JUICES HOLDS PROMISE FOR GROWERS — 










By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Extension Editor, University of Florida 


A NEW method of concentrating 
citrus juice by freezing and centrif- 
uging, developed by Dr. A. L. Stahl 
in the laboratories of the University 
of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, is believed to hold promise 
of materially wider markets for cit- 
rus aiter the war. 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
chas supplied a pilot plant for the re- 
search and two firms already have 
erected concentration plants at Or- 
lando, but are unable to operate at 
present because of government juice 
restrictions. 

The new method gives a juice in 
concentrate form which requires 
small space in storage, keeps in- 
definitely, and retains all of the 
finer qualities of the fresh product. 
At certain concentrations it can be 
stored at room temperatures, at 
lower concentrations it must be kept 
in cold storage. It will be ready to 
take its place in the contents of home 
cold storage and freezing units now 
foreseen as slated for vast expan- 
sion as soon as war conditions per- 
mit, as well as in the units of gro- 
cery stores, drug-stores and other 
commercial outlets. 

Cold concentration preserves cit- 
rus juices better than any other 
method now known. The juices are 
highly sensitive to heat, their flavors 

are largely due to organic bodies 
which are highly volatile and easily 
driven off by heat, their sugars and 
acids are liable to decomposition on 
prolonged heating, and the pectins 
they contain make them viscous and 
liable to foam when concentrated by 
heat. Juice concentrated by freezing 
and centrifuging maintains a richer 
fruit flavor because no volatile 
flavors or aromas are lost during the 
process and chemical changes are re- 
duced to a minimum. The concen- 
trated juice, when reconstituted, 
tastes just like fresh juicé, its solids 
Stay in suspension even better than 
do those of fresh juice, and its vita- 
min and other values are practically 
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equal to the fresh product. 

As . originally developed, Dr. 
Stahl’s process would freeze the 
juice to a “slush” and then centri- 
fuge it or separate the liquid portion 
froni the icy solids by whirling at 
high speed. The water in the juice 
freezes first and thus can be left be- 
hind as solid when the remaining 
liquid is removed. 

Fresh citrus juice contains from 
10 to 12 percent soluble solids or, in 
the language of the scientist it has 
a Brix reading of 10° to 12°. By 
freezing the juice to a slush and 
centrifuging, Dr. Stahl was able to 
bring the Brix reading up to 30 to 
50 degrees. In other words,. he had 
removed from one-half to three- 
fourths of the water from the juice 
on the first centrifuge. If this is not 
as concentrated as desired, it can be 


‘ retrozen and recentrifuged and car- 


ried to a concentration of about 65° 
Brix, but this dense concentration 
was found to be impractical. Juice 
with about 44 percent soluble solids 

-four times the strength of fresh 
juice—seemed to be theemost practi- 
cal, and could be obtained in one or 
two freezings and centrifugings, de- 
pending upon the type of citrus juice 
being concentrated. 







But desiring to speed up the 
process, Dr. Stahl got hold of a 
Flak-Ice machine such as the Army 
uses to make ice in the field. The 
small machine freezes so rapidly that 
juice (or water) can be poured on 
at one side and ice will fall off at 
the-other—it is almost instantane- 
ous. Dr. Stahl found that juice 
frozen in this way can be centri- 
fuged once and give the desired con- 
centration, making the process much 
more rapid. 

In the recently installed pilot plant 
in the laboratory at the Experiment 
Station he is attempting to take the 
kinks out of the commercial manu- 
facture of the cold concentrate. His 
equipment includes a batch ice cream 
freezer, the Flak-Ice machine, a 
large centrifuge, other freezers, vac- 
uum pack machines and other equip- 
ment. 

In all of his investigations the 
juice is extracted by slow reaming in 
such a way as to include the least 
amount of rind oil and other objec- 
tionable substances which would re- 
sult in poor taste for the juice. As 
soon as the juice is extracted it is 
run through an 18-mesh sieve and 
into a vacuum, where it is complete- 
ly deaerated. It is then frozen and 
concentrated, the loss from each 
spinning being not over 2 ‘percent. 

The concentrated juice is pack- 
aged in air-tight containers of con- 
venient sizes. If stored frozen the 
juice is not distinguishable from the 
fresh product when reconstituted 
even several years later. 

Orange, tangerine and grapefruit 
concentrate will keep for two months 
at room temperature, for four to six 
months at refrigerated temperature 
without spoilage but with some de- 
terioration, and almost indefinitely 
if frozen. Dr. Stahl found that Va- 
lencia orange juice concentrated and 
stored frozen for 22 months con- 
tained 85 percent as much vitamin 
(Continued on page 8) 

















industries. 


as well as the general public. 


and packaged, offering all 
Editors. 








r SAY that Americans are fruit juice conscious is putting it mildly. 
During the past ten years consumption of fruit juices and new 
uses for concentrates have grown to such proportions that production 
and preservation of fruit juices is now one of America's important food | 


Scientific research and much investigation has resulted in an improved 
product of satisfactory keeping quality and with both eye an 
appeal which is attracting the attention of the beverage manufacturer, 
the baker, the confectioner, the preserver, and the ice cream maker, 


Th fruit industry is definitely on the threshold of something big in 
fruit juices. The concentrating of citrus juices described in this article 
is another step in the expansion of the. fruit juice and concentrate 
market. There is no reason why other fruits cannot be similarly processed 

fruit growers opportunities for profits.— 
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(Continued from page 7) 
C as the original juice; had not 
changed in acidity taste or color; 
and could not be distinguished from 
fresh juice. 

At storage temperatures of 0° 
Fahrenheit, as found in most com- 
mercial and retail frozen storage 
compartments, a citrus concentrate 
of 48 degrees Brix is the consistency 
of ice cream. 

Reconstitution is accomplished in 
a few seconds by adding a measured 
amount of tap water to the frozen 
juice and stirring with a_ spoon. 
Where the Brix reading is around 
48, the concentration is one to four, 
three quarts of tap water are re- 
quired for each quart of concentrate. 
By the time the frozen juice is 
melted it is at the right strength for 
drinking, there is no need to wait 
for the ice to thaw, as would be 
necessary with frozen single strength 
juice, or to add ice, which is neces- 
sary to cool either canned or fresh 
juice. The concentrate cools itself 
and is ready to serve almost instant- 
ly. The reconstituted juice has ex- 
actly the same soluble solids con- 
stant or Brix reading as freshly ex- 
tracted citrus juice. 

Thus it can be used -to advantage 
by the sweet shop and soda fountain, 
and it is expected to find consider- 
able popularity there. At 15 to 20‘ 
Fahrenheit 44 degree juice is the 
Stahl 


consistency of sirup, and Dr. 
envisions it being dispensed very 
much as soft drinks are dispensed 
at the soda fountain. 


The Florida horticulturist 
the cold method of concentration has 


says 
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been found to be adapted to all types 
of citrus juices, being equally satis- 
factory for orange, grapefruit, tan- 
gerine, Temple, lime and lemon 
juices, and even for tomato and other 
juices. 

Concentrated lime and _ lemon 
juices can be stored at room temper- 


‘atures, since they are sufficiently 


acid to prévent deterioration. 

“The best orange concentrate has 
been made by using Pineapple, Va- 
lencia and seedling fruits,” he avers. 
“The seedy varieties of grapefruit 
give a better concentrate than the 
seedless ones. All varieties of limes 
and lemons tried have vielded a good 
concentrate.” 

The method has been given limit- 
ed commercial trial and found en- 
tirely satisfactory. The United 
States Army requested 25,000 gal- 
lons of orange concentrate for trial 
use, after its quartermasters had 
tasted the product, and would: have 
ordered more lime concentrate than 
could be obtained from Florida's en- 
tire crop of this acid fruit. 

Dr. Stahl also tested a new trans- 
parent fruit and vegetable wrapper 
made of a rubber hydrochloride and 
called Pliofilm. He found this wrap- 
per to be far superior to other exist- 
ing materials, since it permits car- 
bon dioxide given off by the fruit 
or vegetable to disperse through the 
wrapper, but does not let. moisture 
escape or disease organisms enter. 
It keeps both fruits and vegetables 
fresh for a much longer period than 
any other wrapper or storage with- 
out wrappers. An automatic wrap- 
ping machine has been developed to 
“stretchwrap” 1,000 fruits per min- 


Below: The cold concentrated juice is packaged in cartons and sealed. 


Below right: 


Dr. Stahl observes a comparison of (right to left) fresh 


oranges, juice obtained from an equal number, water removed from the 
juice in the process, and the packaged juice concerftrate. Three-fourths 
of the fresh juice is removed as water in the concentration process. 





Vy 


ute at less cost than for paper wey 
pers. Since pliofilm is a rubber pro 
uct, however, ‘it is a wartime casual 
so far as the civilian market is ¢& 
cerned. Like the cold concentragiy 
of citrus juice, it must wait gn 
after the war to come to full fruitig 

This scientist and his co-workep 
also have a quick-freezing and det 
hydration plant and are. study; 
methods of freezing and dehydrating ’ 
fruits and vegetables and ways tp. 
use them to best advantage after 
they have been preserved by these 
methods. 


Above: Dr. A. L. Stahl, who developed 
the cold concentration process, watches 
the frozen orange juice roll out of the 
Flakice machine. The juice is frozen 
by this machine in a few minutes. 





POISON OAK 


af many of the older apple orchards 
© of Ohio, which carry grass sod be- 
tween the trees, poison ivy has become 
'ayery serious pest ‘beneath the 
branches. In many instances, the 
| patches of ivy are so extensive that 
| they cover approximately 1,000 square 
" feet of ground area under and around 
the trees. In such cases, the ivy be- 
comes so dense that it is a very serious 
weed pest competing with the trees 
for water and nutrients. Unless these 
weeds are controlled, they will reduce 
the size of fruit, the yield of the tree 
and they will gradually cause a de- 
terioration of tree growth. Many 
apple trees show a_ considerable 
amount of dead and dying wood where 
large patches of poison ivy are al- 
lowed to develop from year to year 
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BY FRANK H. BEACH 


Extension Horticulturist 
Ohio State University 


uncontrolled beneath their branches. 
Apples which drop from the trees 
often are not picked up in poison ivy 
patches not only because it is difficult 
to see them, but because many of the 
workers are afraid to expose their 
hands when poison ivy is present. 
These are all good reasons why 
orchardists should practice the spray- 
ing of poison ivy with one of the 
newer chemicals which will kill out 
the ivy and heighten the possibility 
of better producing trees, and lessen 
the risk of ivy poisoning to orchard 
workers. This year more than ever 
before, inexperienced workers are be- 










POISON IVY 


ing and will be emploved in orchards 

. workers who will not wear the 
proper work clothing, nor take pre- 
cautions against poison ivy and poison 
oak. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
grower to protect his orchard workers 
by eradicating these weeds. 

[f you are not familiar with poison 
ivy just keep alert and look for low 
growing vines in patches that carry 

(Continued on page 14) 


Well, you must be immune! What's happened to 
that poison. ivy and what's that new weed killer? 


Listen brother, | wouldn't go near that -poison 
ivy without hip boots, long sleeves and mittens! 





APPLES 


Apples Grow at Steady Rate 


Apples that grow to their full size 
must have ample moisture through 
the whole growing season. If* an 
apple orchard suffers from drought 
for even a few days the final size of 
the fruit is reduced. Apples recover 
well from a droughty spell but they 
are not able to “make up” for slow 
growth in dry weather by extra rap- 
id growth after a good rain, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. R. Magness of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Magness gives a picture of 
how and when apples make their 
growth in a recent article. In a typi- 
cal long season variety of apple, such 
as Delicious, Rome Beauty, or Stay- 
man Winesap, the growing period is 
from 150 to 165 days from bloom to 
maturity. This is divided into two 
periods, the first of approximately 
two months, and the main growing 
period of about 90 days. For two 
months after bloom the fruit grows 
relatively slowly and at the end of 
that time the small apples are only 
15 to 20 percent as large as they may 
grow in a good year. 

Steady growth then starts, and for 
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the next three months an apple puts 
on each day an equal gain .. . pro- 
vided soil moisture is adequate. 
Many day-to-day measurements of 
apple growth show this gain is al- 
most uniform, a little less than one 
percent of the final weight each day. 
But, says Dr. Magness, “if moisture 
shortage slows down or stops the 
growth of the fruit for a part of this 
period, the final size will be corre- 
spondingly reduced.” Thus, if the 
growth rate of the fruit is reduced 
by half for a dry period of 20 days, 
the final volume of fruit will be about 
10 percent less than if moisture had 
been available. If severe drought 
results in practically no growth for 
a month, the final size will be re- 
duced 30 percent. 


Apples recover well from drought 
and may resume growth at the one 
percent rate but not faster. Slow 
growth is not “made up,” no matter 
how ample the moisture. This is an 
important factor in the consistently 
large size of apples from irrigated 
orchards of the West where growers 
supply moisture as it is needed. In 
eastern orchards where rains are 
usually ample, there are likely to be 
temporary droughts, long or short, 
and each day of short supply means 
a smaller apple at harvest. Even 








with ample moisture, however, ap- 
ples will not grow to good size if the 
crop of fruit on the tree is excessiye- 
ly heavy. 

Codling Moth Control 


Some experimental work done by 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine out in Kansas 
showed that on 18-year-old Jonathan 
trees 35.2 percent of the codling 
moth larvae on check trees either 
entered hibernation or developed 




















into moths. 

There were 20.7 percent larvae 
which became moths on trees that 
were scraped and only 13.9 percent 
of the larvae ever reached maturity 
on trees that were both scraped and 
banded with treated bands. 





CHERRIES 


Picking in the Rain | 

When it’s cherry picking time for 
the big juicy sweet cherries of the 
Bing variety, growers hope for fair 
weather, because rained-on cherries 
are likely to crack. The fruits ab- 
sorb enough of the rain water to pop 
their tender skins. 

On this account, some cherry ship- 
pers have feared any conditions that 
might cause moisture on the surface 
of the cherries. After cherries held 
in cold storage for precooling are 
brought out they may “sweat”... 
that is, moisture may condense on 
the cold skins. Another precooling | 
method is to dip them in ice watet) 
for about seven minutes before they: 
are packed for shipment or placed im 
storage at close to freezing. Grow] 
ers have feared this, too, thinking tt 
would be as damaging as rain, says 
the U. S. Department of Agricultures 

Practical tests by fruit specialists 
of the Agricultural Research Admit 
istration show that neither methog 
causes cracking from absorbed wae 
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ter. Instead the fruit keeps better, 
tests by investigators in the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering show, because 
of the low temperature, since the 
spores of the fungi that cause decay 
do not germinate in the cold. 


Cherry Town 


Residents of North Ogden, Utah 
are so proud of their cherry trees 
that they celebrated the end of the 
cherry harvest and the past Inde- 
pendence Day all in one by naming 
their fair city “Cherry Town” for 
the day. This is the 12th annual 
celebration for the town of North 
Ogden where an all-day festival, 
ending with the Cherry Queen Ball, 
is the rule. 

This vear’s bumper crop from the 
town’s 100 acres was expected to 
bring orchardists about a half mil- 
lion dollars. Midwest markets re- 
ceived more than 20 carloads of 
cherries from North Ogden, most 
popular being the Bing and Lambert, 
with the white Roval Ann coming in 
as third. 

During the picking season, women 
and school pupils are the chief 
source of labor for North Ogden 
Cherry growers. The children earn 


about $3 a day, being paid 2c a 


pound. 





GRAPES 


Grape Growing in the Ozarks 


An expansion of grape growing, 
definitely not of the boom type, is 
promised in the Missouri Ozarks by 
two recent’ developments. The first 
and perhaps more significant is a 
26-acre farm experimental project fi- 
nanced by the Agricultural Founda- 
tion of the Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
which tests wine and table grape 
varieties. The second development 
is a new grape juice plant of the 
Welch Grape Juice Company at 
Rosati, Missouri in the heart of an 
Italian settlement of Concord grape 
growers. 

The vines for the initial plantings 
of varieties for the Sears project are 
being grown at the Mountain Grove 
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Fruit Experiment Station of Mis- 
souri. This project will be super- 
vised by W. L. Martin, extension di- 
rector of horticulture. 

Prior to the prohibition era, the 
Ozarks boasted of one of the major 
wine producing sections of the na- 
tion. It was centered at Hermann, 
Mo., where the Missouri Riesling 
and Norton’s Virginia seedling va- 
rieties of grapes made wines the 
equal of European imports. It is 
now freely predicted that an acreage 
of wine grapes will, as a matter of 
course, induce wineries to locate in 
the producing areas. 


CITRUS 





Decay and Rind Injury 

Two government scientists, work- 
ing in Florida, recently discovered 
that proper treatment of harvested 
citrus with a certain chemical com- 
pound reduced fruit decay satisfac- 
torily, but unfortunately increased 
rind injury so much that its use as a 
disinfectant was greatly limited. 
These two research workers decid- 
ed to try another chemical, along 
with the one that retarded decay but 
increased rind injury, to determine 
whether the combination of the two 
compounds, rightly applied, might 
be the answer to their problem. 

After further experiments, they 
found that the addition of formalde- 
hyde to sodium ortho-phenyl-phe- 
nate, which inhibits decay of citrus 
fruit, largely eliminated rind injury 
which usually develops when the lat- 
ter compound is used alone. 

This important discovery was re- 
cently announced by Erston V. Mil- 
ler, plant physiologist, and J. R. 
Winston, senior horticulturist, U. S. 
Horticultural Laboratory at Or- 
lando, Fla., who emphasize that the 
mixture must be applied as a warm 
flood spray or bath and not as a 
mist spray. Encouraging results of 
their early tests lead Miller and Wins- 
ton to make further studies under 
actual operating conditions in two 
packing houses. The Florida sci- 
entists report that a number of pack- 
ing houses are prepared to use the 
treatment this season. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Fertilizers for Strawberries 


The use of commercial nitrogen 
alone on newly set strawberry plant- 
ings gave very good yields without 
manure in tests made in the Oswego 
County strawberry belt in New York 
State as reported by Prof. R. C. Col- 
lison; soils specialist at the State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. 

“The value of manure in small 
fruit plantings is clearly recog- 
nized,”’ says Professor Collison, “but 
it should be used with certain pre- 
cautions. It should either be well 
rotted or, if high in bedding mate- 
rials such as straw or wood shav- 
ings, should be applied well in ad- 
vance of strawberry setting. Per- 
haps even better, it may be supple- 
mented with commercial nitrogen 
before plowing under, or a_ large 
enough application of nitrogen made 
to the plants in June to insure against 
a nitrogen shortage.” 

Side dressings made as late as 


‘August or September proved of 


doubtful value in the Station tests. 
Any nitrogen applications made 
after the fruit buds were formed 
also produced unfavorable effects. 
Neither phosphorus nor potassium 
were beneficial. The various nitro- 
gen carriers used in the experiments 
were about equally effective on the 
basis of equal amounts of nitrogen. 
Fertilizer nitrogen delayed the peak 
ot the picking season slightly, but 
this is an advantage tinder the mar- 
keting conditions in Oswego County 


PEACHES 





Improved Peach Seed 


The improvement of the quality 
of commercial peach seed by crack- 
ing the pits by some cheap mechan- 
ical means, separating out the well- 
developed seed of known viability, 
and using only the seed rather than 
the entire pit is suggested by results 
of, a 10-year study of peach seed 
from various sources carried on by 
Dr. H. B. Tukey at the State Experi- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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‘STATE NEWS * 





MARYLAND—tThe growing season 
through June was freakish with scattered 
hailstorms, heavy winds that added to limb- 
rub injury and an unusual outbreak of late 
scab. The old reliable codling moth was 
emerging in a steady parade that rubbed out 
brood sequence adding to the difficulty of 
timing sprays. But as usual, the growers 
hoped to control this pest sufficiently to 
harvest a rather good crop. 

Growers in some of the sections of Mary- 
land ‘where the fruit crop was badly re- 
duced by spring freezes have set out large 
acreages of cannery tomatoes, and some 
growers used their orchard crews in the 
woods bringing out pulpwood and mine 
props. This removal of timber also served 
the purpose of clearing out pockets that 
interfered with good air drainage--A. I’. 
Vterheller, Extension Horticulturist, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


INDIANA—Due to the excessive rains, 
the pits of Indiana Elbertas are not de- 
veloping and we are having a very heavy 
drop. In Knox County, a heavy prospect 
will be reduced by perhaps 50 percent, and 
this is general. Many growers have stopped 
thinning, waiting to see: what is left. It is 
a condition that nobody can remedy either. 
—K. /. Fawcett, Sec’y, Lafayette. 
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MICHIGAN — Fruit crop prospects in 
Michigan did not improve during June. 
With the coming of warm weather after two 
months of cold rainy weather much fruit 
such as apples, which many growers thought 
had set, continued to drop off leaving us 
with a very short apple crop in our com- 
mercial producing sections. The apple crop 
looks best in the northern part of the state 
which is not a heavy producing area. 

We have in prospect a good peach crop of 
2,340,000 bushels which compares favorably 
with the ten-year average. The Michigan 
cultivated blueberry crop also looks very 
promising. Crops of all other fruits will. 
be very light such as grapes, pears, plums, 
sweet and sour cherries.—/H/. )). Hootman, 
Sec'y, East Lansing 


NEBRASKA—Fruit prospects for Ne- 
braska for 1945 are about as follows: Ap- 
ples are the lightest in years. The late 
freeze followed by damp cold weather at 
blooming time resulted in a very light set 
on Jonathans and other late varieties. The 
early sorts like Wealthy and Duchess are 


less than half a crop. Surprisingly enough , 


peaches have a fair crop in spite of all the 
unfavorable conditions. The cherry harvest 
will be only half of normal but’ the size is 
unusually good. Leaf spot threatens to be a 


CALIFORNIA—The largest shipment of fruits and vegetables ever carried by a_com- 
mercial cargo plane in the United States, took off from Salinas, California on the Fourth 


of July, in the City of Salinas, the largest plane ever built for commercial air cargo. 


The 


plane carried a load of 2,000 pounds of Driscoll strawberries from Salinas, 4,000 pounds 
of peaches from Visalia, 2,000 pounds of apricots from Stockton, 4,000 pounds of tomatoes 
from Fresno, ant 4,500 pounds of lettuce from Salinas; a total of 18,500 pounds, more 


than nine tons. 


; The giant new four-motor Consolidated-Vultee, City of Salinas, arrived at the airport 
in Cleveland, Ohio early on the morning of July 5th with these fruits and vegetables which 


were then 2,400 miles away from*California fields and orchards. 


This specially built ship 


by Consolidated-Vultee, now chartered to the Ralph E. Meyers’ Co., of Salinas, pioneer in 
air transportation of fruits and vegetables, will be operated by American Air Lines, and 
will become the flagship of the Meyers’ Air Transport Fleet. 

The fruits and vegetables were packed in small individual cellophane cartons and each 
head of lettuce was separately wrapped in cellophane, all labeled “Magic Carpet Air-Borne 


Foods.” 
serving the farm‘fresh flavor. 
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Because they were transported at high altitudes, no icing was necessary, thus pre- 
Pictured below is the unloading of the plane at Cleveland. 









serious factor, however, for the 1946 era. 
. unless stringent efforts are made to 
control it from now on. The grape crop. 
promises to be the best in years and black” 
raspberries likewise. The strawberry era. 
was better than usual although much 
went to waste because of the long aj 
period during harvest time and also becay s 
consumers felt they could not afford to ges 
their limited supply of sugar for Crt 
strawberry jam. aa 
Thus far the codling moth is practicaliy 
nonexistent but scab is unusually bad 4 
week of the usual type of weather we have 
in Nebraska at this time of the year will 
no doubt reverse the situation —F, H. Hop. 
pert, Sec’y, Lincoln. ‘A 
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NEW YORK—The New York Staw 
Horticultural Society statted a printed news 
letter to members in May. The first issuet 
was devoted to an analysis of ‘why Melpe 
tosh apples did not move during the latter) 
part of the season of 1944-45. The more 
important reasons were that ceiling prices 
resulted in too high retail prices and the 
poor quality and condition of McIntosh ap) 
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STATE HORTICULTURIST 
WANTED 







An excellent opportunity as State Hor- 
ticulturist in Tennessee is open to anyone 
who can meet the qualifications. The 
applicant should have at least one col- 
lege or university degree, having majored 
in Horticulture, and have some years of 
practical orchard experience. The salary 
is excellent, five cents a mile is allowed 
on a car and all expenses are paid while 
out of base, which will be Nashville. 


The applicant should wire or send an 
Air Mail letter, filing abstract and re. 
quest for further details to G. M. Bentley, 
State Entomologist and Plant Pathologist, 
64 Biology Building, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 
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ples. The action needed is (1) To request 
Congress to change the price control act 
so that ceiling prices can be taken off when 
the size‘of crop is above average; (2) For 
growers to grow and pack better McIntosh 
and sell more of them in the faJl and early 
winter. The second letter stressed the im- 
portance of immediate action to move the 
1945 peach crop. Consumers, who have 
been informed all spring that fruit buds 
were frozen must be re-educated that New 
York will have 80 percent as many peaches 
as last year. Also more sugar must be ob- 
tained for canning, and consumers must 
be informed on how to can peaches with 
less sugar and with corn sirup. 

Letters will be issued from time to time 
as information is available —7. F-. La Mont, 
Associate Sec’y, Albion. 

























NEW HAMPSHIRE—Only the northern 
tip of New Hampshire’s fruit belt came 
through with anything like a fair apple crop 
because of freezes and poor pollination 
weather. In the southern part growers are » 
reporting five and ten percent of an ex- 
pected crop. Some northern Merrimack and 
Belknap County orchards report fair crop 
prospects. The production for the state is 
estimated to be between 200,000 and 300,000, 
as compared with an expected crop in the 
vicinity of a million bushels. 

Pollenizers played a‘ very important role 
this year in orchards that didn’t get wiped 
out by freezes. Scab is serious, especially 
in orchards where no dust or spray was 4 
applied in bloom. Those who didn’t put on — 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Plan how to prevent 
premature dropping of 
late varieties of apples 
—Jonathans, McIntosh, 
— Red Delicious, Golden 
Delicious, Winesaps, as well as 
Bartlett pears. 
Order S-W STOP-DROP now while 
supplies are available for immediate 
delivery. 
Remember, the apples and pears you 
pick—with full size and full color 
—are the ones that bring highest 
prices and biggest profits. 


The savings made by preventing 
premature dropping easily amount 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS SPRAY MATERIALS “Yc: 





to ten times the cost of this spray. 


The enthusiasm of growers in every 
fruit belt of the country and their 
reports of 99% plus success with 
Sherwin-Williams “STOP-DROP. is 
due in no small part to the fact that 
Sherwin-Williams STOP-DROP is 
a standardized synthetic hormone 
spray. It comes in liquid form for 
spraying and as a dust. In either 
form STOP-DROP becomes effec- 
tive within 24 to 48 hours after 
application and remains effective for 
two to three weeks—thus giving 
ample time ‘to harvest the crop, 
even in the face of labor shortages. 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION 


101 Prospect Ave., N. W. ° 


Cleveland, Ohio 





IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


We can ship S-W STOP- 
DROP, in dust or liquid 
form, to reach you in 
time to prevent prema- 
ture dropping of apples 
and Bartlett pears. 


Order from your nearest 
insecticide dealer, or 
write us direct. 


THE HORMONE SPRAY WHICH PREVENTS PREMATURE DROPPING OF APPLES AND PEARS 


ORDER NOW 

















Now AMERICAN AIRLINES 
SPECIFIES 







DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 100% 


American Airlinés, Inc., the nation’s largest domestic airline 
—in miles flown, passengers carried and planes operated—now 
specifies Champion Spark Plugs 100%. This tribute to Cham- 
pions is directly traceable to “better performance, longer life, 
less servicing time, and lower operating costs.” 


Thus once again the qualities which have made Champions 
first choice on the farm, and outstanding in aircraft engines, 
both military and commercial, are convincingly pox 

and emphatically confirmed. . 
Champion Spark Plugs for your car, truck, | ge 
tractor and other power farming equipment | Bggggy 
have the same heritage of prestige and better | 
performance as these aircraft types. The same | 
basic materials, research, engineering and man- | 
ufacturing are back of every Champion regard- | 
less of type. Now more than ever it will pay | 
you to insist on the spark plugs that are Soe 
pions in fact as well as.in name. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


- 7 Buy More and More War Bonds 
Until the Day of Victory 


DEPENDABLE 


TO SAVE GASOLINE— 
KEEP SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 





(Continued from page 9 ) 


the very characteristic three-leaf a 
rangement. Because of this leaf ar. 
rangement, poison ivy is one of 
most easily identified vines, Occasion. 
ally you will find similar vines grow 
ing which carry five leaves and which 
may be recognized as the comm 
woodbine. Often the two vines grow 
together over the same ground are, 
Woodbine is harmless when to 
but those who are susceptible to ; 
poisoning should be alert to ayoig 
body contact with the common three. 
leaf poison ivy or the notched three. 
leaf poison oak. The ivy js often 
found in fence rows and in any arg 
that is not frequently mowed and al. 
lowed to grow up to natural cover. 
Those who work in orchards should 
he able to identify the ivy and take 
every precaution not to get in contac 
with it when picking fruit and particy. 
larly when picking up dropped fruit 
on the ground when hands and arms 
may be in contact with the poison iy 
leaves. : 

People vary greatly in their sys. 
ceptibility to ivy and oak poisoning 
Some who are not affected can work 
‘in the-ivy all day long without devel. 
oping any of the “misery” of ivy pois. 
oning. However, it is always well to 
wear high shoes or boots and leather 
gloves and not to work close to i 
if you have a susceptibility to this 
poison. 

If those who have been exposed in 
the field will take a bath promptly 
with very strong.soap, they will help 
considerably in preventing the de- 
velopment of ivy or oak rash. There 
are many lotions and ointments on the 
market to relieve the itching and dis- 
tress of poison ivy rash and for any 
serious cases of poisoning, of course, 
a doctor should be consulted. I am 
sure we will experience much les 
trouble with poison ivy irritations in 
the future if folks will learn how to 
identify the plant, keep away from tt 
if they are susceptible, and wear 
proper shoes, clothing and gloves. to 
reduce the chances of exposure. If 
orchardists will eradicate the pest by 
spraying out patches of ivy with one 
of the promising new weed controls 
for this purpose, workers will not 
have to worry about avoiding them. 


A few years ago considerable prog- 
res was made in the control of poison 
ivy by spraying or dusting with sod 
um chlorate. However, this material 
is highly inflammable when mixed 
with organic substances such a 
soaked boards, soaked sacks, or soaked 
clothing or shoes, and the fire hazard 
associated with the use of sodium 
chlorate has been considerable. AS 


— 








PROTECT WORKERS _ 
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new materials have developed which 
no fire hazard in connection 

with their use, they have bécome pre- 
ferred for the control of poison ivy in 
orchard. One of the newer ma- 
terials which is now most generally 
ysed is amonium sulfamate. Ammate 
ig one of the common trade names for 


this material. 

For killing poison ivy a spray solu- 
tio made up to contain 34 to one 

und of ammonium sulfamate weed 
killer per gallon is usually satisfactory 
and will be sufficient to treat about 
100 square feet of poison ivy ground 
surface. Recently some very interest- 
ing experimental work has been con- 
ducted with 2, 4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid which is now available on 
the market under the trade name of 
Weedone. This material provides a 
low-cost satisfactory control for pois- 
on ivy and many other broad-leaved 
weeds, such as dandelions in lawns, 
bindweed in fields, narrow and broad- 
leaved plantain and other troublesome 
weeds. Those who have infestations 
of poison ivy should be alert to get 
and use these new materials. 


Best results have been obtained in 
control applications for poison ivy 
when treatment is made sometime be- 
tween the middle of May and the mid- 
dle of September. The best time for 
application of weed killer sprays 
seems to be when the plant has de- 
veloped its maximum foliage and is 
at the height of it growing season. 
Sprays are most efficiently applied as 
a rather coarse spray at rather low 
pressure to prevent the roll and the 
drift of fine mist that is present when 
the material is discharged under high 
pressure. In spraying poison ivy or 
poison oak patches under apple trees, 
care should be taken to keep the ma- 
terial from drifting to low branches. 
When the ivy on the trunks of trees 
is sprayed, get as little of the solu- 
tion on the trunks and lower limbs as 
possible, directing the material pri- 
marily to wetting the ivy. 

Any of the chemical weed-killers 
can be applied with a small hand-type 
compressed air.sprayer when the erad- 
icating is to be done on a small scale, 
or when time and labor costs are not 
too important, the hand-type sprayer 
also may be used for a larger infesta- 
tion. When there is a great deal of 
poison ivy to be destroyed, portable 
orchard sprayers can be used for ap- 
plying the weed-killers. On a large 
scale, this is likely to be the cheaper 
way. The sprayer tank, pump and 
hose should be washed out several 
timés before this equipment is again 
used for regular spraying. If this pre- 
caution is not followed, the trees may 
receive severe injury from the first 


(Continued on page 17) 
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FOR ALL FRUITS - ALL CONDITIONS 


Ortho fieldmen keep their 
weather eyes on diseases and 
pests. Much is gained by 
growers who take full advant- 
age of Ortho field service. 


At best, planned programs of 
orchard spraying and dusting 
sometimes need amendment to 
counteract unexpected weather 
conditions as the season 
advances. 


At worst, when a normal fruit 
set is prevented or tree vitality 
is lowered, your Ortho spray 
counsellor can be a big help in 
conserving the orchard for the 
coming season. 


ORTHO | 
COMPLETE SPRAY PROGRAMS 


SELECTIVELY ARRANGED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL ORCHARD NEEDS 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 































































































You've Heard of ES-MIN-EL 


but have you ever tried if? 


Everybody's talking about ES-MIN-EL—the soil mineralizer that contains 
the ESsential MiNeral ELements, manganese, copper, zinc, boron, iron. 
Use ES-MIN-EL—and grow QUALITY fruits and vegetables! 


ES-MIN-EL is now sold in convenient 5-lb. and 100-lb. bags. Write us today 


iis: dalliniunidaen for your dealer's name. 





Write for Free Bulletins 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Lockland, Ohio 











To Encourage Home Planting Urged by U. S$. Government 


Grand Art Color Fruit Book! 


FREE while they last! 
Accept prize tree to introduce Wonder Fruits of Burbank and Stark 


Yes, you can get this gorgeous book over a foot long, showing actual life color 
plates of giant size fruit on the miracle trees of Burbank and Stark. Trees, many 
of which bear 1 to 3 years younger. Trees that bear up to 40 bushels. Page after 
page illustrates in nature's hues, tempting, luscious fruit bountifully borne by 

trees propagated by the horticultural wizards, Burbank and Stark. The 72 big 


es, full magazine s 3 New Books FREE /f You Hurry! 



























ize, 
show over 300 color plates 








New me of fruit marvels in life size. — —-— 
ey grow on amazing trees 
STARKING bred for vigor and hardiness GN book | AFG 8-45 
— easily raised almost any- sation a ARK ran STARK A 
where ordinary crops willgrow. Warn P PLANTING ” 4 BRO S. 
Pictures, too, show whole root > 

















Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
Box B-25, Louisiana, MISSOURI 


Gentlemen: Send me Free: 
0 New, Big 1946 Prize Fruit YEAR 
Boox and details of tree offer. 
(0 Check for Free Fruit Planning Guide. 


a 


— and ans, be- —— 

ore digging, methods ~~“) w& 

which give trees a big head . we ¥ 
~ 


ae 
start. Just mail coupon. i 
i 9A 
. ~~ 00 Check for Free Home Landscape Booklet. 
00 Check for Special 10 Tree Proposition. 
ww © Check for Special over 20 Tree Proposition. 








a 


"I sold $1,765.86 worth of trees in one week's 


spare time.”’—Rrev. E. L. Eckerty 
5: Rev. E. L. Eckerly sent in unusual sales of $1,765.86 in one & 
‘ week. We mail hundreds of big commission checks 

-& week as planting breaks all records. Many earn valuable 


EE ey ere Te eee eee eee : 
OE CEO TT teen ; 
i OP TEE. sscinossccseeernes's eee T 


Check here if interested In liberal Weekly Cash In- 
come Plan for Spare-time selling Stark prize trees 











prizes plus commissions in Time. No inves tment. 
F outfit. We teach you. while you learn. Check 
ite square on coupon now. 









MM Control PEACH BORERS 


‘ this Auf cay Way 


2 7) 
= ae 





You can control peach borers with tar less 
labor and time than the old crystal method 
by using Para-Scaletide—a liquid method of 
applying paradichlorobenzene. It has a 13- 
year record of safety and effectiveness that 
is unequalled by any other method. Mil- 
lions of peach trees—both young and old— 
are treated with Para-Scalecide each year. 


Simply dilute Para-Scalecide 1 to 7 parts 
water and pour or spray against the base of 
the tree. Promptly throw a few shovelfuls 
of earth against the base to hold the fumes. 
Apply in the late Summer or early Fall, 
while the ground temperature is 60 degrees 
or warmer. May also be used effectively in 
the Spring. One gallon of Para-Scalecide 
sae Ss treats 42 full-grown trees or 128 two-year- 
. eeastiagaalill 5 old trees. 
The Dipper Method with Order Para-Scalecide now, and be ready in 
PARA SCALECI DE time for safe, simple, sure control of peach 
- borers. Your dealer has Para-Scalecide, or 
will get it for you. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 163 RIVER ST., HACKENSACK, N. J. 


is Safe, Simple, Sure 


NATIONWIDE FRUITS _ 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment Station at Gen , 

The nursery- ns, a Yor, 

y-gre peach tree jg 
produced by budding the desired va 
riety on a seedling grown from , 
peach pit, explains Dr. Tukey, : 
of the Mississippi, nurserymen have 
long depended upon so-called “nat. 
urals” or wild peaches growing jp 
the Appalachian Mountain region fo, 
seed. “During the decade of 1930. 
40,” says Dr. Tukey, “the supply of 
‘naturals’ was greatly reduced, due 
in part to the phony peach disease 
and the campaign to eradicate wild 
peach trees. During the same peri- 
od, severe winters injured and killed 
many peach trees so that the demand 
for trees for orchard planting has 
greatly increased.” 

In his attempt to improve the 
stocks of peach seed for nurserymep 
Dr. Tukey has tested numerous sam. 
ples of “naturals” from the Appa- 
lachian Mountain region, together 
with known varieties from canning 
factories in Georgia, New York, and 
California. 
of peach pits have been tested over 
a 10-year period. 

There appears to be no outstand- 
ing superiority of one region over 
another as a source of peach seed, 
says Dr. Tukey. Also, there ap- 
pears to be little choice as to variety, 
age of seed, and year of production, 
There are sufficient quantities of seed 
of good performance available to 
make it possible to establish uniform 
and reliable sources of peach seed for 
the nursery trade by cracking the 
pits and separating out the well-de- 
veloped seed of known vitality. In 
this way much inferior and poor 
quality seed would be eliminated, 
concludes Dr. Tukey. 

Fruit Kept from Discoloring 

When the flesh of a peach turns 
brown it is the result of a chemical 
change caused by oxygen in the air. 
This has proved a difficulty in han- 


dling some forms of peach products. 


In canned peaches, sugar sirup pro- 
tects the fruit from oxygen, but in 
dried and some frozen peach prod- 
ucts oxygen acts unless the fruit is 
treated with heat or a chemical to 
prevent the oxidation. Recent re 
search has developed a new approach 

addition to the product of am 
exactly measured quantity of one 
of the class of chemicals known as 
antioxidants. 

From the processor's point of 
view, one chemical is likely to prove 
popular, according to scientists at 
the Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the U.S. Department ot 
Agriculture. The chemical, |-ascot- 








Manufacturers of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, Spray Catalizer, Spra-Cream, Summer Spra-Cream, D-X 
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A total of 187 samples’ 
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bic acid, has proved to be. an effec- 
tive anti-oxidant in preventing dark- 
ening of the peach flesh. This chem- 
ical is also the synthetic vitamin C. 
Under the Food and Drug laws, the 
label would, of course, have to in- 
clude a specified type of statement 
regarding the added vitamin C con- 
tent of the treated product. 

The scientists at the laboratory 
say that anti-oxidants have been 
used mainly with peaches so far, but 
that they are likely to be used with 
other fruits that discolor when ex- 
posed to oxygen .. . nectarines, apri- 
cots, sweet -cherries, plums and 


prunes. 


Nuts in Northeast Forests 

More different kinds of native edi- 
ble nuts are growing in the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States 
than in any other area of equal size 
in the temperate zones, north and 
south. This is the list: Black walnut, 
butternut, shaghark, shellbark and red 
hickories, pignut, mockernut, Ameri- 
can and beaked filberts, chinkapm (a 
dwarf chestnut ), and northern pecan. 
There were also vast forests of chest- 
nuts before they were largely des- 
troyed by blight. 


English Walnut Disorder 

Applications for borax broadcast 
around the trees has corrected a Per- 
sian (English) walnut disorder knawn 
for more than 20 vears to occur in or- 
chards on certain soils in the Pacific 
Northwest and called variously die- 
back, ‘snake head, baldhead, and win- 
ter-kill, as well as an associated leaf- 
scorch condition. In one instance, 
trees after treatment averaged 185 
pounds of nuts per tree in 1943, while 
similarly affected untreated trees 
yielded 29 pounds. 





PROTECT WORKERS 


(Continued from page 15) 
several tankfuls of regular spray ma- 
terial. 

If you have not protected your 
workers by killing-the poison ivy and 
poison oak in your orchard, it is still 
not too late. Do it now, and either 
next spring or summer you can con- 
duct a follow-up control campaign. If 
the work is done carefully and me- 
thodically, practically perfect control 
should be obtained with the new chem- 
teal weed killers. If the original job 
is done properly, the check-up control 
should take but little time or material. 


August, 1945 
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UNINTERRUPTED 
WATER SUPPLY — 


This pump has only | 


a 


_ QNE MOVING PART — 


t 





Here's a water system you 
can install and forget except 
for occasional oiling of the 
motor. It’s the Fairbanks- 
Morse deep well ejector, for 
lifts from 20 to 90 feet. 


You can depend on it for 
uninterrupted water supply 
for years to come. The follow- 
ing features make this water 
system your wise choice: 


© Only one moving assembly 
© No moving parts below ground 
e No oiling of pump parts 


e No belts to slip, slap, and 
wear 

© No leathers to replace 

e No gears to clash and wear out 

e No stuffing box, no packing 
rings 

@ Fully automatic—once primed, 
always primed 

© Quiet, fully protected motor 


e Can be installed off the well 
or over the well 


© Sizes for every need 


Get the Water System That’s RIGHT for You 


FAIRBANKS-Morse | 
eS |_ HOME waTER system 4 





Your Fairbanks-Morse dealer can recommend, without bias, the best 
type of water system for your individual need ... because Fairbanks- 
Morse makes a// types. See your dealer or write to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 


Water Systems + Sump Pumps - “Z" Engines 
Windmills + Pump Jacks + Hammer Mills 





Light Plants 
Corn Shellers 






































































Ove These 


VALUABLE 
MANUALS 


~_ 


* 


a 


eto help you PLAN 
FRUIT STORAGE 


Efficient cold storage of fruits and vege- 
tables requires more careful planning 
today than ever before—so before mak- 
ing plans get your FREE PALCO 
WOOL PLAN BOOKS 
—Don't delay—WRITE RUIN 
TODAY. 








THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 





Dept. AF—100 Bush Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





FRUIT GROWERS! 
KER-O-KIL §38§; 
WEED | 

BURNERS | 


are available to you! 
Used for weed burning, 
disinfecting, etc. 


Write for FREE literature. 
KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 
Redwood City, Calif. 



















Don't fall out of trees or off 
slippery ladders. Get a 


FRUIT PICKER 


6-Ft. Handle $2.25 

j (nct mailabie) 
SCHAEFER MFG. CO., 

2021 Gay St., Fort Wayne 5, ind. 

















HUNT'S ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, ssi‘ 


or as a protective coating. 

RODENT REPELLENT, Fionics 2na' other rodents, 
BRUSH AND HAND GRAFTING WAX. S<n¢ , fcr 
Above products endorsed by Michigan State College. 
M.J. BECK CO.,Successorto Hunt & Son, Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 











FRUIT OUTLOOK 


According to the July Crop Report 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the aggregate production 
in prospect for the 8 major deciduous 
fruits (apples, peaches, grapes, pears, 
cherries, plums, prunes and apricots ) 


duction in 1944 and 3 percent less 
than average. Record short crops of 
apples and sour cherries more than 
offset a record high peach production 
and large crops of pears, grapes. 
sweet cherries, and prunes. By re- 
gions, prospective fruit production is 
large in the west and southeast and 
generally small from Virginia north, 
and in the States bordering the Great 
Lakes region. 

Condition of citrus crops on July | 
was above average in California, Ari- 
zona and Texas but considerably be- 
low average in Florida. However, the 
extended drought in Florida citrus 
areas was broken by heavy rains the 
third week in June, improving pro- 
duction prospects. In the Texas citrus 
area, a critical shortage of moisture 
was reported to be developing. 


Commercial Apples 


The Nation's apple crop in com- 
mercial areas was indicated on July | 
to be 69,962,000 bushels—a record 
low production and 21 percent below 
the small 1943 crop of 89,090,000 
bushels. The 1944 crop totalled 124,- 
754,000 bushels and the 10-year 


(1934-43) average is 119,391,000 
bushels. 
Peaches 


The 1945 peach crop, now esti- 
mated at 80,369,000 bushels, is a rec- 
ord high and compares with 77,846,- 
000 in 1931, the previous record pro- 
duction. The 1944 crop totalled 75,- 
963,000 bushels and the 10-year 
(1934-43) average is 57,201,000. 


Pears 


Production of pears is now esti- 
mated at 32,861,000 bushels—about 3 
percent larger than last year’s crop of 
31,956,000 bushels and 15 percent 
more than the 10-year (1934-43) 
average production. 


Grapes 
U. S. grape prodyction is indicated 
to be 2,736,400 tons—approximately 
the same as the crop of 2,736,550 tons 
produced in 1944, but nearly, 11 per- 
cent above the 10-year average. 
Cherries 
Production of all varieties of cher- 
ries in the 12 commercial states is 
estimated at 127,500 tons—37_ per- 
cent less than the 1944 crop of 202,- 
090, tons, and 17 percent below the 10- 





vear average of 153,141 tons. 


for 1945 is 13 percent less than pro- ’ 






"Wenalef 


pa sf1lee j 
FRUIT PICKING Bags | 




















MORE 
PROFITS 


Handy Wenatchee Fruit 
Picking Bags . 
more freedom of Action 
and make the job leas 
tiresome. They Pay for 
themselves many time 
over in a single haryey, 


PREVENT BRUISES and 
STEM PUNCTURES! 


The Wenatchee Fruit Picking Bag has » 
endless steel frame to keep bag open for 
access. For tender fruits it adjusts to 
bushel —_, and opens to full 
size as needed. Empties from the bottom 
with ‘‘E-Z OFF” snap. Fits body comfon. 
ably, has wide adjustable ‘web sus 
and is reinferced with leather at points of 







wear. 
WRITE US TODAY 
for prices, giving dealer’s name 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO, 


MANUFACTURERS ST. PAUL 1, MINN, 


" Wenatchee’ 


PATENTED 


FRUIT PICKING BAGS 











La 






KEEPS APPLES ON THE 
TREE LONGER! 


A naphthaleneacetic acid product, either 
liquid or dust, Ketards pre-harvest drop, 
gives fruit time to gain better size and 
quality--increases the yield and the profits. When uel 
thoronghly and correctly, ‘‘Apple-Lok,’’ by prolonging tt 
harvest, makes it possible to pick, the crop with tess hep 
Write for prices and circular. 


* 
IMPROVED WESTVILLE 
ak?) -4ul¢), 1-8 LABORATORIES 
2 -cO}8R Siem m STEPNEY, CONN. 
















Plums and Prunes 
Production of plums in California 
and Michigan is estimated at 72,70 
tons. This compares with last year's 
record production of 98,200 tons and 
the 10-year average of 71,130 toms. 
The 1945 crop of prunes for al 
purposes in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho is estimated at 151,200 tons 
(fresh basis) compared with 110,30 
tons for 1944 and the 10-year aver 
age of 142,930 tons. 







— 
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JOHN W. ROBERTS 


pathologist. a research worker in the 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for 

360 years, retired 

recently. Out- 

standing among 
his contributions 
to the control of 
orchard diseases 
was the introduc- 
tion of zinc-lime 
in peach sprays 
_ for bacterial spot 
and the discovery 
that it had a stim- 
ylating effect on the trees and was a 
corrective for injury caused by arsenic 
in the sprays. 

Dr. Roberts’ researches have con- 
tributed much to a better and more 
economical supply of many fruits. His 
investigations have improved the con- 
trol of diseases of the peach, plum, 
cherry, and apple, particularly in the 
case of bacterial spot and brown rot 
of the peach and bitter rot of apples. 
He has also contributed widely to the 
knowledge of the life histories of 
many of the fungi that cause some of 
these diseases. He and his associates 
have been responsible for the intro- 
duction of the newer fungicides now 
in wide commercial use; including in- 
soluble copper, dithiocarbonate chem- 
icals and organic type fungicides. 

Dt. Roberts’ future home will be at 
Winter Haven, Florida. 


HERBERT OSBORN. 


Herbert Osborn, emeritus professor 
at Ohio State University since 1933, 
hs probably 
trained more pro- 
fessional _entom- 
dlogists than has 
any other profes- 
sor of entomology. 

Born at Lafay- 
ette, Wisconsin on 
March 19, 1856, 
Professor Osborn 
received his B. S. 
degree from Iowa 
State College in 
1879, his M. S. 
degree in 1880, and also his D. Sc. 
degree in 1916. In 1930, the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh conferred the 
LL. D. degree upon him as did Ohio 
State University in 1936. 

In the state of Iowa, Professor Os- 
born was professor of entomology 
until 1898 at Iowa State College and 
entomologist of the State Experiment 


August, 1945 





J. W. Roberts 





Herbert Osborn 
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Dr. John W. Roberts, frat tree 











MATHEWS 


Portable Wheel Conveyers 
ECONOMICAL 


LIGHT - STRONG . 


——— 








These strong, moderately priced sections are available 
in 5’ and 10’ lengths, and with 8, 10, or 12 wheels 
per foot. 45° and 90° Curves and attractive Tripod 
Supports are standard accessories. The Type 115 
Wheel is of the highest quality, the result of 40 years 
of Mathews experience in conveyer bearing and 
wheel manufacture. Universal Couplings make sec- 
tions easy to set up and take down. New bulletin 
and prices available immediately upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


120 TENTH STREET - ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 
ENGINEERING OFFICES OR SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Station. He was state entomologist 
of Iowa in 1898. 

Coming to Ohio State University in 
that year he became professor of 
zoology and entomology until 1916 
when he was made research professor. 
He was Director of Lake Laboratory 
at Ohio State from 1898 until 1918. 

Professor Osborn has ably filled 
many government and state posts 
among them being Special Agent for 
the Division of Entomology of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from 1885 until 1894, Consulting 
Entomologist of the Tropical Plant 
Research Foundation in 1925 and a 
trustee of. the same foundation from 
1926 until 1943. He has been a col- 
laborator of the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology since 1930. 

As well as being a member and 
holding office in many entomological 
and scientific societies, Professor Os- 
born is also a very prolific writer. 
Among his many works are: Pediculi 
and Mallophaga of Man and Lower 
Animals, Insects Affecting Domestic 
Animals, The Hessian Fly in the 





United States, Agricultural Entom- 
ology, Leafhoppers of Ohio, Frag- 
ments of Entomological History, and 
Meadow and Pasture Insects. 


BENNET A. PORTER 


The Department of Agriculture has 
selected Bennet A. Porter to head the 
Division of Fruit Insect Investiga- 
tions in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural 
Research Administration. 

Dr. P. N. Annand, Chief of the 
Bureau, has announced that Dr. Por- 
ter will succeed Delos L. Van Dine, 
who retired from Government serv- 
ice recently, after having served as 
head of the fruit insect work since 
February, 1933. This division is con- 
cerned with investigations on and the 
development of control measures for 
insects affecting fruits, fruit trees. 
nuts, grapes, and certain small fruits. 

Dr. Porter has been connected with 
the work of the division that he will 
now head since June 8, 1917. For the 
past 17 years he has served as assistant 
leader of the division. 



































































OPPORTUNITY ADS 


initial and whole n 


AMERICAN 





BABY CHICKS 


250-350 PEDIGREED SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB TYPE 
egebred “‘AAA’’ English White Leghorn Pullets $16.00. 
Unsexed $9.50. Cockerels $5.45 per hundred. Four Weeks 
old “AAA” Pullets $26.00. 95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. 
MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box A. Windsor, Missouri. 


ir “BOOKS 


BOOK SALE, NEW AND USED. BARGAINS, 35¢ UP. 
New free catalog. 6000 titles. Novels, Westerns, Mysteries, 
non-fiction. AMERICAN LENBING LIBRARY, Dept. 
AFG, College Point, New York. 

















DOLLS 


¥OREIGN AND ANTIQUE DOLLS; STAMP FOR LIST. 
DOLL SHOP, 5212 South Troy Street, Chicago 32, Il. 








FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—MOUNT GILEAD HYDRAULIC CIDER 
Press. Size 36 inches. Completely equipped. Excellent 
condition. Only $300.00. BOYCAN CIDER MILL, Nut- 
wood, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—-8000 ft. % inch high pressure spray hose. 
Just arrived. Order any length, BARGAIN. One weight 
type Grader, Washer, Bean Sprayer. Other orchard sup- 
plies. CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, Indiana. 

“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, HEATERS, FANS 
and Fence Controllers. Dept. X. GARDENHOUR MANU- 
FACTURING, Waynesboro, Pa. 

FOR SALE: LARGE APPLE POMACE DRYER WITH 
equipment. Cider presses and Supplies. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


























KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES DE- 
stroy parasites, split recks, has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. 
4 gal. Tank, Burner and Hose $20, express collect. SINE 
EQUIPMENT. FGA, Quakertown, Pa. 








__HORSE TRAINING , | 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’'—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSE- 
MANSHIP, Dept. 1388, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








MAGAZINES 

‘MAGAZINES!” SUBSCRIPTION TO ANY MAGAZINE 
you wish. Send for your free retail catalog. JAMES L. 
BERRY, Box 57, Gilmer, Texas. _ 








NURSERY STOC 
STRAWBERRIES—AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER SHIP- 
ment. Per 100 prepaid, order soon. Wayzata or Gemzata 
$4.50: Cresco or Dunlap $2.00; Potomac Hybrid Rasp- 
berry. Late October delivery, $3.00 per 25 prepaid. W. A. 
BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit and Evergreen Specialists, 
Cresco, Towa. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and Genefal Nursery Stock Combined 
atalogue and Planting (inide free CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20¢ each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn. 


“COLDPROOF” FIG, BEARS FIRST YEAR, UNUSUAL 
Texas, Mexican gifts, novelties. DELTA NURSERY, 
‘Jackson, Miss. 

CRATH ENGLISH WALNUT TREES, SOME SMALL, 
some large, some crooked, some straight. Small, 2 to 3 
dollars; very large, 6-8 ft. $10.00, with sizes and prices 
in between. CARPATHIAN NURSERY, Dallas City, I. 








ORCHARDS FOR SALE 
FRUIT FARM FOUR MILES FROM CITY. 
1000 fruit trees, good local market. For 


SMALL 
(jood buildings, 


sale by owner. E. L. ABELL, Route 3, Box 632, Terre 
Haute, Indiana cen x es res. 
FARM FOR SALE--LOCATED AT ANNA, Illinois. 156 


:eres- -1,000 bearing apple trees—-Good house and barn. 
Will sell fully equipped. Price $12,090. For additiona) in- 
formation write: MRS. S. L. POOLE, 901 Wood Avenue, 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri 


PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY. MUNSEY 
snilding. Washington, DPD. C. : 


RABBITS — 





GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS, VALUABLE FUR. 

Delicious Meat. Easily. Raised. Pleasant Pastime. Tre 

nendous Demand. Small Investment. Large Profit 

WILLOW FARM, R-32, Sellersville, Penna. _ a 
SONGWRITERS 

SONG POEMS WANTED. TO BE SET TO MUSIC. 

Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE STAR 


MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building,’ Boston 8, 


Mass 1S 

USED AUTO PARTS 
HAVING CAR TROUBLEY NEW, USED, GUARAN 
teedi auto, truck parts save money. Transmission special- 


ists. Describe needs; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439 AZ - 


Gunnisoa, Chicago 25, Mlinois. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM FOK 
sale for fall delivery. WM. HOLLY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 





WATCHES WANTED— BROKEN OR USEABLE—ALL 
kinds, even Ingersolls. 


Highest prices paid for jewelry, 











STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 12) 
fungicides in bloom question whether the 
set was improved and they know the scab 
is bad. Growers are trying to care for 
what few apples they have from now on 
because they feel they will bring good 
money.—Alfred L. French, Sec’y, Concord. 


CONNECTICUT—The Connecticut ap- 
ple crop will be extremely light this year, 
according to fruit growers’ estimates made 
at a meeting at the Lyman Orchards, Mid- 
dlefield, on Saturday, June 23. There were 
50 commercial orchards represented and, 
compared to last year’s crop, they were ex- 
pected to produce about 35 percent as many 
McIntosh, 65 percent as many Baldwin and 
45 percent as many of all varieties. Those 
familiar with general state conditions still 
feel that the apple crop as of June 25 prom- 
ises to be from 35 percent to 40 percent of 
that produced in 1944 or perhaps about 25 
percent to 30 percent of a full crop. 

It is estimated that one-third of our crop 
loss this year can be attributed to spring 
frost and two-thirds to poor pollination 
weather during bloom, resulting in a poor 
set of fruit and a heavy June drop. The 
McIntosh drop during the past two weeks 
has been very heavy. 

Apple scab has been a serious problem 
in 1945 because of the prolonged rainy peri- 
ods. Rosy and green aphids have been a 
problem in a few orchards but the plum 
curculio injury has been generally light. 
European red mites have been extremely 
light in Connecticut this year. The 17-year 
locust outbreak in central Connecticut has 
been very heavy in a few orchards. Ento- 
mologists are experimenting with various 
matérials and methods of control, hoping 
that they may succeed in checking this pest. 
—H. A. Rollins, Extension Fruit Specialist, 
Storrs. 


OHIO—Wednesday, August 8th, is the 
date announced by J. H. Gourley, Chief of 
the Department of Horticulture, as the 
twenty-third successive Orchard Day at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

The work of the Horticultural depart- 
ment will be explained by the specialists in 
charge. Special attention will be given to 
the training and pruning of young trees and 
to the effects of summer, autumn, and- 
dormant pruning on the after-condition of 
fruit trees. There will also be given the 
story of a 30-year-old orchard which has 
been partly in cultivation and partly in 
mulch throughout this period, as well as 
the vield and quality of fruit and cost of 
production of this orchard. The growing 
and care of a young peach orchard, now in 
its third year, as contrasted with an older 
orchard, will be discussed with those in 
attendance. Some new work in leaf analysis 
as a guide to the fertilization of apple and 
peach trees should be of interest to those 
who are in commercial orcharding. 

The use of home freezing units and the 
construction of cold storages will be shown 





rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, ete. Cash mailed promptly. LOWFE’S, Hol 
land Buildine, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WANTED—ORCHARD MANAGER 


IF YOU KNOW HOW TO GROW TOP QUALITY 
apples under irrigation, how to store and package them, 
and would like to take full working charge of a 2000 
Stark tree, six year old orchard, in a_ practically frost 
free, uninfected spot, with a good salary, good house, and 
share in profits from my mail order selling, write fully 
about vourself to JAMES W. YOUNG, Pena Blanca, 
New Mexico 
WELDING 

MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 VOLT AC-DC; 
welds, brazes, solders, cuts all metals, easy to use; 
full directions. Complete with power unit, flame and 
metallic are attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. 
Guaranteed One Year. Only $19.95. Used by the Navy. 
Splendid for farm use. MAGIC WELDER MFG. ©0. 
241 LS Canal St., New York, New York. 
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The Departments of Botany Ben 
mology will exhibit disease and ent 
juries to fruits and fruit trees: they te 
suggest means of control herever 
sible. ” 

Professor M. A. Blake of Ne 
who originated several of the el i 
heer oT as Golden Jubilee and Cat 

erland, will be the principal ; : 
afternoon. i a _- 

The State Horticultural Society ; 
operating with the Station ior al ais 
Orchard Day of interest to Ohio ones 
ists. 


MAINE-—A series of orchard me 
June 18 to 22 was sponsored by the 
ological Society but arranged joint 
O. L. Wyman of the Extension S 
and S. L. Painter, State Horticultysj 
Professor W. H. Thies of Massachusety, 
and Dr. F. H. Lathrop of the Maine sta. 
tion were the principal spéakers, Topic 
included apple orchard management ie 
tices for obtaining optimum yield op, 
sistent with good fruit color, how to meet 
the exceptional scab situation, and the 
control of apple insects. Since Maine 
growers are producing apples of high 
color, perhaps we should send out the 
missionary. At least it seems unlikely 
that many have used so much nitrogen 
as to cut down color unduly. 

In experimental spray plots at High. 
moor Farm, trees sprayed five times (t 
date of writing) with lime-sulphur shoy 
scab on 40 percent of their leaves, Wet. 
table sulphur plots, of course, show eyen 
more scabs. Not only -has the rainy 
spring and early summer favored scab, 
the long-drawn-out blossoming period in. 
cluded several freezes and but few hours 
favorable for pollination. The drop is re- 
ported to be very heavy and still in prog. 
ress (June 30). The state apple crop may 
well fall below 50 percent. 

Does any reader know of the existence 
of the old variety Fall Orange, sometimes: 
known also as Holden Pippin ?—J. H. War 
iny, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Maine. 
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Pain. 
ly by 
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KANSAS—The Missouri River district 
apple prospects and yield is light to very 
light except for early varieties such as 
Transparent, Duchess, and Wealthy. Mr. 
James Sharpe of Council Grove claims 
his orchards have one of the best crops 
of apples in many years. The Arkansas 
Valley promises a fair crop except Wine- 
sap. Coffeyville district and southeast 
Kansas have a lighter crop than last year 

The peach and pear crop seems to be 
coming through with a fair to good yield 
and well distributed over the fruit section 
of the state. There is a fair crop of small 
fruit and a grape crop that promises to 
be one of the best. Our gravest problems 
are created through the lack of sugar and 
scarcity of help—Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, 
Topeka. 


IDAHO—The Idaho State Horticultural 
Association held a summer meeting om 
Sunday, July 15. A picnic dinner at the 
Symms Fruit Ranch in Sunny Slope was 
enjoyed by the 150 members who attended. 
A short informal business session was held 
with Gordon Saxton, president, presiding— 
A. Harold Dazidson, Sec’v, Nampa. 





MISSOURI—At the present time it ap 
pears that Missouri will for the first time m 
history produce more bushels (of peaches 
than apples. Present indications are lor 4 
total crop of approximately one million 
bushels of peaches as compared with a com 
mercial crop of approximately three-quarter 
million bushels of apples. 







—— 
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NEW BOOKS 


Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries 
vo Nuts and How To Grow Them 


By Albert E. Wilkinson 


Specially planned for the home 
rdener, this book is a complete 
and well-illustrated guide for the 
successful growing of all varieties of 
fruits, berries. and nuts that can be 
own in the United States. 

Part I of the book is an alphabet- 
ically arranged Encyclopedia of all 
the familiar as well as the lesser 
known fruits. Part II is the “Garden- 
er’s Guide” which brings together all 
the general information on home fruit 


gardening. 
The Chemical Formulary 
By H. Bennett 


Behind this imposing title there are 
2500 formulas for making almost any- 
thing easily, quickly and inexpensively 
at home, including a wealth of practi- 
¢al helps for gardeners and farmers. 
The first general publication of direc- 
tions for making up the famous DDT 
insecticides is only one of its many 
aids to farmers. Full directions for 
making almost any other mixture 
needed for garden, home and livestock 
care are included in this 453 page 
volume. 


THE KEYS TO SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Or, you might go a little deeper and ask the 
average worker whether he prefers calcium 
or magnesium lime in the spray tank? 


How in the world is it possible for a man 
to do a thorough job if the work is made 
to represent a deep mystery only under- 
standable to the “Boss”? What ifcentive 
has a man, other than his pay, to do the job 
in such a manner that it will benefit both 
himself and the employer in the result of 
a day’s job? 

Personally I intend to hold hourly ses- 
sions one day a week with my men to ex- 
plain the Whys and Wherefores of fruit 
growing. Possibly the first hour will be 
devoted to lectures and the second hour to 
round table discussion. I have no fear- of 
any week passing without a discussion due 
to lack of material for debate. The time 
will be well spent. I expect a far greater 
return than sending them out to do a job 
they know nothing about other than the 
mere mechanics of the work. 


I believe also that it will do me a lot of 
good to look up the answers to the ques- 
tions that will no doubt be put to me re- 
garding the identification of disease and in- 
sect injury, how much potash can trees 
benefit by, or, the benefits of cooperative 
marketing. 








A Pennsylvania Grower 


We do not know the name of this grower 
because he has written to us anonymously, 
but we venture a guess that he was once a 
manufacturer since he knows how to apply 

usiness methods to fruit growing. He 
gives growers sound advice.—Ed. 
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ae 
AN 


APPLE 


A DAY 


@ If you could prevent one premature 
apple drop daily through proper use of 


Magara Stik ... the anti-drop apple 


spray... you would greatly increase 


profits! Niagara Stik prevents chemical 
changes in the cell walls of fruit stems, 
thus stopping abscission. This results 
in the apples staying on the trees until 
ready for harvest. Increase the yield of 
choice fruit and add to your profits by 
using Niagara Stik. It’s economical too: 
it costs less than two cents per bushel 
harvested. 


For detailed information, write to: 


NIAGARA SPRAYER 


and Chemical Co., Inc. 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 














Handle Peak Production Easily 


Cold storage operators are loud in their 
praise of Rapid-Wheel Portable Gravity 
Conveyors that easily handle peak loads. 
Man-power shortage holds no fears for 
them when seasonal harvests demand quick 
handling of perishables from trucks to 
sorting table . . . to storage. 

Let gravity and “Rapid-Wheel” work for 
you. Units are available for many uses 
where crates, boxes and bags are handled. 
Light weight, easy to handle and simple to 
assemble, Rapid-Wheel Conveyor units can 


. be moved about to fit changing needs. There 


are models to suit your particular require- 
ments. Write for detailed information. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 


364 Peoples 





x 
MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 








Advertisement 








From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh | 








We were sitting around the 
embers of Ed Crumpit’s barbe- 
cue last Saturday night, finish- 
ing our beer and hot dogs, while 
Ed strummed the guitar... 
picking out old, friendly songs. 


Soon everyone was singing. 
The harmony wasn’t too good... 
but the spirit was—a spirit of 
friendship and good humor. 


And it made me think how 
music—musie of the people— 
overcomes barriers of prejudice 
and intolerance. A Yankee folk- 
song or an English carol or a 


Songs for a 
Better World 


Southern melody —they all 
speak a common language of 
the heart . . . bind folks to- 
gether .. . help us forget our 
grudges. 

From where I sit, music can 
help to make the whole world 
one. Maybe we ought to have a 
lot more of it...informal singing 
around the fire, and in the home. 
It’s sure true that a spirit of tol- 
eration just naturally goes with 
that kind of music. 


pom 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Editorial By John Chandler 


HERE IS AN EDITORIAL sent 
to members of the National Apple In- 
stitute by John Chandler, Executive 
Secretary of the Institute. It has food 
for thought for fruit growers. . . . 

“Anyone going about the retail 
markets these days is struck with the 
fact that extremely poor quality fruits 
of all kinds are being offered the pub- 
lic at extremely high prices. One sees 
the kind of fruits that would ordi- 
narily be cheap: peaches, oranges, 
grapefruit, melons and early apples 
of mixed sizes, quality and condition, 
all jumbled in together with a truly 
quality price tag on each lot. 


“To be sure the consuming public is . 


buying this fruit. [It has no choice in 
the matter. At the same time the in- 
dustries which produce this fruit are 
making enemies of millions of dis- 
gruntled housewives. It is not that 
consumers resent the price. Many of 
them have the money and are willing 
to pay. What does make them mad 
is the evident lack of careful grading 
and packing, the low average quality, 
the wastage they are obliged to pay 
for and take home. 

“We are fully aware that the com- 
ing apple deal, like that of 1943, will 
not require any sorting and packing 
whatsoever. Probably anything with 
a skin around it will sell for the f.o.b. 
ceiling. For the nearsighted, any 
money spent in grading and packing 
will be thrown away, for it is obvious 
that apples merely dumped into the 
box ‘as is, nailed up and shipped 
along will take the ceiliny. 

“But will money spent in 1945 for 
the careful grading and packing of 
apples be thrown away? We doubt 
it. Here is perhaps the last chance 
we will get to re-establish the con- 
fidence of the consuming public in the 
apple industry before we will have to 
be out with all our advertising and 
promotion, urging the public to buy 
our products at low prices. Then we 
will be obliged to pack perfection. 





“Right now, with all competitive . 


fruits in the consumer dog house, let 
us spend some money in the kind of 
publicity that will make a lasting im- 
pression. Most of us have had a 
couple of good years. The five or ten 
extra cents per box will be worth all 
it costs, and anyway Uncle Henry 
Morgenthau has his fingers out for 
those dimes if we fail to spend them 
to maintain our packs. 

“It appears to us that a golden op- 
portunity is being handed us by our 
competitors, an opportunity to im- 
press on the public mind the integrity 
of the growers of apples. Let us all 
stop and think before we depreciate 
the quality of our product, as we so 
easily can, for a handful of inflation- 
ary silver. Let us also be alert not 
to allow our agents to show us how 
they can save us a whole dime a box 
by simply jumbling our fruit and get- 
ting the same beautiful ceiling price. 
In the last analysis, the decision and 
the responsibility will rest with the 
apple grower himself.” 


Certificate of Merit 


IN PUBLIC RECOGNITION of 
its outstanding service to the nation 
and to the apple business during the 
war emergency, the Fresh Apple In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has had 
conferred upon it Certificates of Meri- 
torious Service for “sound advice and 
devotion to the welfare of the nation.” 
The Certificates were presented by 
Price Administrator Bowles at a 
meeting of the Committee in the Of- 
fice of Price Administration National 
Office at Washington in June. 

The apple industry can well be 
proud of its Committee since the 
award it received is only the second 
such award in the entire food field. 

The members of the Committee 
who received the award are as fol- 


lows: Ruben G. Benz, Chairman, 
Mer., Cawicot Growers, Yakima, 


Washington; Henry W. Miller, V. 
Pres., Consolidated Orchard Co., Paw 
Paw, West Virginia; Ralph M. Dor- 
sey, Dorsey Bros., Berryville, Vir- 
ginia; C. E. Dutton, The Ohio Or- 
chard Co., Milford Center, Ohio; 
J. E. Klahre, Mgr. Apple Growers 
Assn., Hood River, Oregon; John 
Lyman, The Lyman Farm, Middle- 
held, Connecticut; Wesley Ten 
$roeck, Hudson, New York; M. E. 
()’Dea, Sebastopol Growers Union, 
Sebastopol, California; John B. Pe- 
ters, Mgr.. Cooperative Fruit Grow- 
ers, Aspers, Pennsylvania; Paul Scea, 
Pres., International Apple Assn., We- 
natchee, Washington; Paul Stark, 
Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, 
Missouri; C. C. Taylor, Albion, Mich- 
igan. 


Protect Orchard Investment 


IN AN INTERESTING appraisal 
of the economic position of the fruit 
grower in the postwar period, S. H 
DeVault, Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Market. 
ing at the University of Maryland jg 
the Maryland Fruit Grower predicts 
that the long-time outlook for agricul 
tural products is for decreased fore: 
trade. At home, the level of em 
ment and income will shape the 
range outlook for domestic demand 
Unless we have full employment jy 
industry and a high national in 
says Mr. DeVault, we cannot ex 
to have a good domestic demand for 
farm products and high farm prices, 

In order that the fruit grower mj 
strengthen his economic position, My. 
DeVault suggests that he follow six 
particular lines of action. First of all, 
growers should _ recapture and 
strengthen their export market. [py 
forming this program, a united front 
is needed. Some organization, such 
as the U. S. Horticultural Couneil, 
that would have authority and bar 
gaining power in dealing with coun- 
tries on problems relating to foreign 
trade, could point the way. 

Secondly a_ never-relaxing effort 
must be made to increase fruit con- 
sumption. To attain this, closer ¢o- 
operation among growers will be nee- 
essary as well as better advertising, 
better cultural practices, better pack- 
ing and packaging, . and improved 
sales and merchandising methods, 

Mr. DeVault further suggests that 
growers narrow the spread between 
the price the producer receives and the 
price the consumer pays. Startling is 
the fact that consumers pay about two 
and one-half times the price producers 
receive for fresh fruits. Fruit grow- 
ers would do well to consider means 
of Shortening the channels of distr- 
bution and thus lower the cost. 

Just as important as other factors 
to be considered are the improvement 
of market facilities and the danger- 
ous overexpansion in the orchard. Re- 
duction is needed in the cost of trans- 
porting, wholesaling, jobbing, and re- 
tailing of fruits through inefficient 
and obsolete facilities. _ Increased 
plantings in the orchard are usually 
stimulated by high prices for fruits, 
and overexpansion of the orchard ts 
a pitfall that the grower should avoid. 

Lastly Mr. DeVault believes that 
growers should be alert to take ad- 
vantage of new and proven develop- 
ments in science. An increasing pré 
portion of the fruit crop should be 
canned and frozen as materials and 
equipment are made available. It 1s 
with such developments as these that 
new market outlets as well as old ones 
can be reached throughout the yeat. 


—— 


August, 1945 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, 
nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 
These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 


sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal, 

Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts ain nya 
into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers TO CUT THE 
no supports were needed —the bridges were simply PAPER SHORTAGE 


edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were stirad- 
dled over pontons or demolished bridge piers. 

How could such light structures take such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong... 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con- 
tained Nickel. 


fobs 
MON hawt Fail 


Another advantage of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
NICKEL Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 


The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- 
rosive attack of fuel oil. Ii this and countless other 
ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and eam 1 of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als...the producers of. INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 
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Dow Contra 
Program 


PICK "EM WHEN YOU WANT ’ 


Cut wind loss and preharvest drop of apples and Bartlett pears with App-L-Set ..@ 
keep your fruit on the trees till it reaches top market quality. App-L-Set lengthen 

your picking period, too . . . eliminates “spot picking” to a great extent . . . help 

simplify your labor problem. One spraying is effective for nine or ten days. 

App-L-Set Dust is available for those who prefer to dust rather than spray. 

See your dealer or state experiment station for details. 
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Complete Control DOW 8 for entire seast 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY : MIDLAND, MICHIGAI 
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